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THE OWL. 

The Owl is a queer bird. He sits moping all 
day, and sallies out at night in search of food. He 
sleeps when every body else wakes, and he keeps 
awake while every body else sleeps. He resembles 
those little boys and girls who sit up late at night, 
and sleep until a great while after sunrise in the 
morning. But the owl has a better excuse for 
sleeping in the morning than they have. His eyes 
are so weak that the light dazzles, and blinds him. 
He loves to dwell in old, deserted buildings, and 
large, silent forests. His cry is loud and doleful, 
and when heard at a distance, resembles the howl- 
ing of wolves. 





OSTRICH. 


The Ostrich is the largest bird in the world. It 
is found only in the hottest parts of Africa. His 
head is higher than the head of a man, and a bey 
twelve years old, would not be able to look over the 
ostrich’s back. His feathers on the back and breast 
are black, on the tail and wings white. His long 
legs are without feathers, and look scaly, like the 
skin of a snake. 

Young ladies often buy ostrich feathers to put on 
their bonnets, but I never learned that they were of 
any use there except to tell which way the wind 
blows. It would be very foolish for any body to be 
proud of feathers, plucked from the wings of a bird. 

If the ostrich could fly, he would make a fine 
buzzing in the air, with his great body moving like 
a pigeon; but he cannot fly at all. His wings are 
of no use but to help him to run. When chased, he 





keeps them moving, and this helps him to get along, 
as fast as a swift horse can run. 

The eggs of an ostrich are as large as the head 
of a small child. They are dropped in the sand, 
and left to be hatched by the heat of the sun. They 
are very nice food. 

When pursued, the ostrich hides her head in the 
sand, and stands still. Poor silly thing, she thinks, 
because she cannot!see her enemies, she is in no 
danger. The drunkard acts just about as silly, when 
he gets drunk, to forget the trouble which he has 
brought upon his wife and children, by his vices. 








COCK. 


This is a bird with which our young friends are 
all well acquainted. He has some faults. He is 
proud and stubborn. Bad men who know his dis- 
position to fight, often se* him at it for amusement, 
just as they do foolish bdye in the streets. 

But much can be said in his favor. He takes 
good care of his family. Who has not seen him 
leading them about, and digging for their support? 
He is an early riser, and not only so, but he wakes 
every body else up, when he gets up himself. If 
our little friends avoid his vices and copy his virtues, 
they will do well. 








THE MONKEY. 

The Monkey is a general name given to a large 
class of animals. They are all mischievous and 
playful. They can be learned a great many curi- 
ous tricks, such as dancing, cracking nuts, riding 
ponies, eating from a bowi with spoons, &c. They 
are very imitative, endeavouring to do whatever 
they see men do. 

It is said that a barber owned one, and kept it in 
in his shop where he shaved customers. At a time 
when the barber was out, the monkey caught the 
cat, and held her, and put soap on her face, and 
then took the razor to take off her whiskers. He 
did not understand shaving, and soon drew blood, 
which frightened him so that he put every thing in 
its place, and got to his own, as quick as possible. 





The monkey, at the top of this piece is trying to 
drink rum. If he makes out to swallow it, he will 
be as manly as those little boys, who think it a fine 
thing to be able to drink rum, and not make a face 
at it. 








The Hog is goed for nothing until he is dead 
So it is with a miser. He hoards up all his money, 
where it can do no good. He never does any thing 
to help up others, and it is not surprising that no 
one should mourn when he dies, and leaves his 
weulth to those who will make a better use of it 
It is said that one hundred and fifty thousand hogs 
were killed aad dressed, and put in barreis, in Cin- 
cinnati, last season. 

—>— 
FRANK LUCAS. 

Mrs. Corban kept a village school in the state of 
New York. She had a noble mind, and was a friend 
to all good children. One cold morning in the 
winter, a sali bey ‘ne along with a saw_on kis 
arm, and wanted this lady to hire him to saw wood. 

She said, one of her neighbors, a trusty man, 
would like to saw the wood, and she did not wish to 
hire any body else. “O dear,” said the boy, “what 
shall 1 do?” “Why, little fellow,” said she, “what's 
the matter?” 

He answered, “my father is blind, mother igsiek, 
and I left my sister crying at home, for fear poor 
mother will die. I take care of them as well as! 
can; but they have nothing to eat. | want to work 
and get something for them.” 

He shivered very much with the cold, for he was 
but thinly drest, and his ear locks were white with 
frost. The lady esked him to come in and warm 
himself. As he sat ina chair by the fire, she saw 
the tears run down his cheeks, and she tried to com. 
fort him. 

“It is not for myself,” said Frank, that Lery. | 
don’t mind a little cold, but I can’t help thinking of 
the family at home. We used to be very happy; 
but a sad change has happened in our house.” 

“Are you not hungry?” said Mrs. Corban. “Not 
much, ma’am: that is not what troubles me. [ had 
some potatoe for dinner yesterday.” “Did you not 
have supper last night?” “No ma’am.” = “Nor 
breakfast this morning?” “Not yet: but no mat 
ter, | shall get some by-and-by. If I try to do wel! 
God will protect me; for so my precious mothe: 
says. I believe she is the best woman in the world 
If | did not think she was, I would not say so.” 

“You are a brave lad,” said the lady; “I will be 
your friend, if you have not another on earth ;” and 
the tears sparkled in her eyes as she gave him 
buiscuit with a piece of meat, on a small plate. 

“Thank you ma’am,” said Frank; “if you please, 
I will keep them to carry home. Don’t you think 
ma’am that any body will hire me to saw wood?” 

“Yes, my dear little fellow,” she answered, “I 
will give you money to saw mine.” He thanked 
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her again, and ran to the wood-pile to begin his 
work, while the lady put on her cloak and bonnet, 
and went out among her neighbors. 

She told them Frank was one of the best boys 
she had ever seen, and she hoped they would do 
something to help the little fellow provide for the 
family. 

So they all came to her house where he was, and 
one gave hima six cent piece, another a shilling, 
and a third twenty-five cents, till they made up 
nearly three dollars. 

They presented him a loaf of bread, part of a 
cheese, some meat and cake, a jug of milk, and 
some apples ‘to roast for his sick mother; witha 
basket to put them all in; so that he had as much 
as he could carry. 

He told them that he was very much obliged to 
them indeed; but he did not wish to be a beggar. 
He said he chose to work and pay for what he had, 
if they would let him: but they said he must not 
stay now. He might see to that another time. 

rank hurried back, tugged his load, and the 

whole family cried for joy. “Bless your dear litile 
heart,” said his poor blind father; “come here and 
let me get hold of you. i hope, my son, you will 
never be unable to see the friends you love; but we 
must not complain, nor forget the favors we receive 
because we cannot have every thing a3 we wish. 
My dear wile, a blessing has come upon us all for 
the sake of our dutiful child.” The good man 
raised his hands in prayer, and thanked his heaven- 
ly father for giving him such a hopeful son. 
‘It is thirty years since this affsir happened ; and 
the same Frank Lucas is now one of the first men 
in the country where he lives. His father is at rest. 
‘Twenty summers the bell flower has bloomed on 
his peaceful grave. 

His mother has grown very old and feeble, and 
can just walk about the house, leaning on her staff. 
She still lives with her son. He says it will be but 
a short time before this revered parent must be call- 
ed away to her eternal home, but while her life is 
spared, it shall be his delight to make her last days 
happy. 

He often says, “I should have been a poor wretch 
but for the early care of my kind mother.” 

The good old lady now seems only waiting for her 
Saviour to call her to that world where the right- 
eous dwell, and where all is jov and peace. 

Mr. Lucas is married to a charming lady, and 
has five children. They go to school, and their 
father tells them that if they intend ever to be use- 
fu] they must Jeirn well while they are young; if 
they expect to be blessed in this world or the next, 
they must love God, honor their parents and teach- 
ers, and be kind to all, and that in this free country, 
the way for a poor little boy to become a great and 
happy man, is to become honest, industrious, and 
pious.— Youth’s Friend. 


The following article was copied and handed to us by a lit- 
tle girl, one of our subscribers in this city. We are very much 
pleased to have such help in our editorial labors, 

From the Youth’s Friend. 
GO TO THE FOUNTAIN. 

It was on a very warm summer day that I called at a small 
house to beg a cup of water. ‘The poor woman who lived 
there gave a nice, clean white cup to her daughter, to fetch 
the water from the spring; but the giddy girl dipped the cup 
into the stream that ran by the side of the garden-hedge.—— 
When her mother saw what she was about, she called to her, 
“ What are you doing there, chilé? Go to the fountain!” 
‘Thirsty as T was, there was something very pleasant in the 
sound of the poor woman’s voice, and her words were as mu- 
sic to my ears. ‘The little girl brought me the cup; and never 
did I drink a more refreshing draft. I seemed to feel as thank- 
fulas Ihave no doubt Abraham's good servant was, when 
Rebecca gave him the water at the well. Gen. xxiv. i 
walked away quite revived, musing on the words—Go to the 





fountain. Many a time since then, have my lips been parch- 
ed with thirst; many a sultry sun has passed over me, for this 
happened in the days of my youth; but I do not remember 
ever having taken a draft of water from that day to this, with- 
out being reminded of the words, “ go to the fountain.”” Like 
the litue girl with her cup, I have beea satisfied too often in ob- 
taining au objcct in the easiest way, rather than in the best 
way. I have been too inattentive and too idle. I have g on 
to the stream, and not to the fountain. Ifyou should commit 
a fault, if you should so far forget yourselves as to act impro- 
perly towards your father or your mother, your brother, your 
sister, or your teacher; do not waste your time in thinking how 
you can hide it, or get it excused; but go directly to the person 
you have displeased, and openly acknowledge your error: 
Go to the fountain. Whata mercy itis that there is a foun- 
tain to go to! a fountain of light, of love, of wisdom, of peace, 
and of joy! a cleansing, refreshing, soul-reviving fountain, that 
is open to all, and suited for all. Children, if you would be saints 
on earth, and angels in heaven,--Go to the fountain, If you 
are content to drink of the poisonous pleasures of sin that look 
so bright and clear at a distance, and that are so dark and 
muddy when near, it matters but little what part of the stream 


you go to; but if you would drink of the living water of eternal 





life, **Go to the fountain.”? Of this fountain it was that- 
prophesied in that day, there shall] be a fountain opened to the 
house of David, and to the inheritants of Jerusalem, for sin 
and for uncleanness, ---— xiii. 1. And we find when Jesus 
Christ was on earth, he stood and cried, saying, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. John vii. 37. Here 
ouly can your sins be pardoned, your souls cleansed, and your 
spirits refreshed: therefore,O my young frieuds! go to Jesus 
Christ without delay—go to the fountain! 
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ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER GONE! 

The following article gives us the painful intelligence that 

anotier of our deer little friends has died. 
Death of Ree, Edwards. 

On the day that William F, Edwards became aysubscriber 
to the Child’s Newspaper, he was taken ill with searlet fever, 
and after extreme illness of thirty-six hours, he breathed his 
last. It was on Wednesday, the 29th of January, 1834, at 
half after 4 o'clock, A. M. He wasten years, one month, 
and 22 days old: the monster Death suffered him not to read 
even the first number of his paper. ‘The morning he became 
a subscriber, his language was, ** Pa, I want to take the 
Child’s Newspaper.” [His father asked him, where was his 
money? He replied a Mr. Robertson owed him fifty cents; 
and it would not take but twenty-five cents more, as he would 
send in company with three others. His father never refusing 
to gratify him in his literary ceriosities and pursuits, told his 
mother to give bin seventy-five cents, and letit be sent on 
with the three others that had subscribed, Sbe gave him 
the money, he sent for his paper, and several numbers have 
since come, but no William to read them!! He is gone home 
to his Heavenly Father; there, instead of reading, he is singing 
praises to God forever. He was beloved by all who knew 
him. Ulis countenance was very intelligent. He was fond of 
learning. Ue was a free and generous hearted boy, always 
ready to forgive an injury-—he was an affectionate child—his 
manners easy and sweet—he was the only son of John and 
Mary C. Edwards, of ConnersviLie, and when they saw 
death lay its icy arms around him, they had then to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of God, but it was with tears of grief and 
lamentation, He left two little sisters to mourn their loss. 
They cannot yet read; yet they rejoice to see the paper direct- 
ec! to their dear brother, and promise to learn to read, that they 
may see and know his name at the top of every number, and 
know it, when they see it inscribed there. His parents wish 
his paper continued with bis name written in full at the top, 
William Frederick Edwards. His parents loved him more 
than human tongue can express, and promised themselves great 
things, and indeed every appearance gave them a good rea- 
son for such a promise. Every person delighted to converse with 
him, Frequently when company camein, they delighted toques- 
tion him upon various subjects. His answers were quick, and 
gave evident signs of great intellect. He was full of inquiry, 





= ——— 
some of his inquiries were beyond the reach of astronomy or 
philosophy, yet reasonable, He was always anxious to know 
how things made of matter could live, and how any thing could 
exist that had no beginning- But alas! he has gone where 
he knows all things as they ave, and this is a consolation to his 
parents; but still they, by the strong ties of nature, wish him 
with them, and they cannot give him up as dead, but that he 
is gone to live with God for ever, and they hope to see him 
shortly where parting will be no more, 





A NEW WORK. 

Mr. E. Bacon, founder of the Infant School System in the 
United States, has put into our hands a monthly paper, entitled 
“ Infant School Lessons..% Each number contains eight 
pages quarto. ‘The price is $1,50 per year. It is intended to 
give parents an opportunity to teach their children on infant 
school principles. We think that the effort is a good one. 
No doubt the possession of the work would be profitable to ali 
parents who desire to commence early and judiciously in the 
instruction of their children, Our little readers will be pleased 
with the work, for it contains abundance of pictures, and plain 
reading, ‘The work may be had on application at the Mode! 
Infant School, basement story of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
4th Street. 





LETTERS. 
Letter to a little Cousin. 
Bevrre Seminary. 

Dear Cousin,--While contemplating the many blessings 
with which we are surrounded [ cannot forbear presenting to 
your mind some of those which you enjoy, of which many 
are deprived. You have tender and affectionate parents. 
You have the means of acquiring knowledge; and you have 
affectionate teachers. While I have your mind drawn to this 
subject, permit me to mention to you some of the duties which 
I conceive due from you to your parents and teachers. 

In the first place, you should love your Parents. Those 
who have watched over you from the earliest period of your 
life until the present moment, certainly are entitled to your high- 
est respect. It is not enough that you should love them, but 
you should seek opportunities of manifesting it, by obedience 
to their wishes. Be always ready to receive with kindness, 
advice from them; for they are older, and more capable of 
judging what will be best for your present, as well as futur 
welfare, than you are, ‘They no doubt feel many anxieties, 
and you are the subject of many prayers. Then how very 
cautious you should be that you do not take a single step with- 
out their approbation. Remember every slip will go so far i: 
establishing your character for this life: And above all, let 
me insist on strict adherence to the advice which they give you 
relating to your eternal welfare. Slight it not, but hear the 
voice of thy Mother; and slight not the words of thy Father. 
I will now tell you some of the duties which 1 think you owe 
to your Teachers. We are placed by our parents under their 
care, and for this reason, if no other, we should treat them with 
respect. But ourduties to them are far higher than this. ‘They 
are striving to give us instruction to make us respectable, ani 
are doubtless, deeply interested in our welfare. We should 
love and obey them, and not grieve them by neglecting to ob- 
serve their rules, and saying impertiment and disagreable things 

Your Affectionate, A. B. 


—=_—-—— 
Letter to a little Sister at School. 


Wasuinatow County, Onto, Feb, 19, 1834. 

My Dear Sister,---I have seated myself to repiy to your 
very affectionate and acceptable letter. It afforded me plea- 
sure not only as a token of my sister’s regard, but also as 4 
specimen of her improvement in composition and writing. It 
will ever be a gratification to me to witness any advancement 
you may make in knowledge, for in my view the cultivation of 
the mind is one of the most important pursuits in which we 
can engage. As I have nothing which I think will be very 
specially interesting, to write to you, it may not be unprofitable, 
to call to mind some of the duties we owe to our parents; and 
I claim the privilege, as an older sister, of giving you some ad- 
vice upon this subject.—We are all well aware of the many 
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obligations we are under to our parents—that during the help- 
lessdays of infancy they watched over and nourished us, and 
guarded us with tenderness from all the evils incident to that 
helpless period, and in the years of childhood and youth have 
continued their care and watchfulness over all our interests, 
seeking continually to administer to our happiness, and that 
too, frequently at the expense of their own. 
their kindness. ‘They administered freely of their substance 
for our support and comfort. They have also as far as was in 
their power given us opportunities for obtaming knowledge, 
which they hoped would make us respectable and happy in 
this life. For all these, and the numberless other benefits 
they have conferred upon us, it is obvious that the obligations 
we are under to them are very great, and can never be wholly 


Nor is this ail 


discharged ; nor do our parents expect, or desire full requital 
for all their kindness. 
this as far as possible. 
tenper love and gratitude to them, as to this they are most 
justly entitled, not only for their kindness to us, but because 
they are our parents, and God has commanded us to “ honor 
them.” ‘These feelings will lead us to perform witli alacrity 
many other duties. ‘They will enable us cheerfully to obey 
their precepts, and ever to receive and regard ther advice: to 
avoid every thing which will give them pain, and to embrace 
every opportunity of contributing to their happiness and com- 
fort; and in the hour of sickness and distress to watch over 


But it is our duty, my dear sister, to do 
And first, we should cherish the most 


them and stsive by every means in our power tu alleviate their 
sufferings. We shall also sympathise in their feelings whether 
of joy or sorrow, and in affliction seek to administer consola- 
tion to their hearts. Their cares, too, wili command our at- 
tention, and ina manner become our cares, and will therefore 
lead to corresponding exertions. 


them, will be interesting to us, 


In short, all that concerns 
Ihave now mentioned several 
of the most important duties which a child ought to perform to 
its parents, and have told you that affection and gatitude 
would lead to the performance of them. Undoubtedly these 
are the only feelings which will have that effect; but it does 
not follow that they will always lead to the same results, for 
many who without doubt possess them are guilty of neglecting 
many of these duties. With these I must class myself. I 
now look back with bitter regret upon the many times that I 
have grieved the hearts of my parents, by selfishly seeking my 
own pleasure, and thoughtlessly disregarding their comfort. 
And yet I should have shuddered at the very thought that I 
did not love them. Let me warn you, my sisier, not to follow 
my unworthy example, but to remember and strictly regard the 
duties I have pointed out to you, and you will save yourself 
many unhappy hours. You are now away from your parents, 
and have not the privilege of resorting to them at all times for 
advice and direction, But you are placed under the care of 
an affectionate teacher, who is capable of advising and in- 
structing you, and undoubtedly feels interested for your wel- 
fare. She will, therefore, in a measure, supply the place of 
your parents. Remember your duties to her, that she is enti- 
Be careful not to 
wound her feelings, by finding fault with her rules, or opposing 


led to your love, respect, and obedience. 


her judgment; remembering that it is more matured aud expe- 


rienced than your own. I have nothing more to add but to 


remind you, that it is a duty you owe to your parents and 
yourself, to make the best improvement of your time while at 
school ; and believe that you ever have the wishes of your af- 
fectionate sister, Ellen, for your welfare. 
—_—— 
For the Child’s Newspaper. 
MY EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Brainerd,—1 am favored with the persusal of the 
Child’s Newspaper, and rejoice that the children of our highly 
favored land are thus privileged. No such source of informa- 
tion shone on the path of my childhood, 

As I often hear little boys aud girls enquiring the definition 
of the word Experience, 1 propose giving them a short account 
of the early part of my life, or, in other words, my religious 

rience. When an infant, I was taught to say the Lord’s 
prayer; and I cannot recollect any time when I did not con- 
scientiously do this duty; and often, when sick, or in distress, 
or terrified, I made a special prayer, and believed my Heaven- 
ly Father heard me. But ob! how little did I know of the 
way of salvation! how low my affections! hov’ many my sins! 
When about five years old, I heard a good man preach. He 
told us we must have new hearts—we must be born again, or 
we never could see our God in pace. Surely, thought I, this 





isa hard saying; and I felt, but did not say it, that I hoped 
some better man would tell me some better way; or would tell 
me, because 1 prayed, that I loved my Heavenly Father, 
and if I died, should see his face in peace—not knowing that 
the Holy Bible said, “ He that climbeth up any other way is 
a thief and a robber,” &c. Dear children, when | was a little 
girl, I seldom heard the gospel preached. ‘There were no 
Sabbath schools, and few religious little books. I never re- 
collect to have read any but the history of the martyr, John 
Rogers; and I have no recollection of any jersons talking to 
me upon the subject of religion, but four or five times, until I 
was seventeen years old; and not one pious relation that [ had 
ever seen. I had a religious uncle far beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains. Now, dear children, will you not try to be thankful for 
the privilege you enjoy. When I say thankful, I mean that 
you should tell the Lord you are thankful, aod not let it mere- 
ly cross your mind. When about six years old, | went to visit 
my grandmother. In that place there was a church, and for 
the first time I saw the ordinance of baptism administered —for 
the first time in my life, I knew that God had commanded it, 
and my little heart was full. ‘They were dear schoolmates to 
me, who were baptized. Oh, thought I, who will take me to 
the good man, that I may be baptized in the name of the Fa- 
ther! Linvoluntarily followed a step or two, then hastily 
threw myself across the Jap of my grandmother, and sobbed 
aloud. From that, it was my greatest desire for many months, 
to be baptized; but 1 pondered these things in my heart, and 
hoped, yes, ardently, at times, that my parents would embrace 
Christianity, and relieve me from my embarrassment. Alas! 
that day has not arrived. 

I will not weary you with my expericuce, but pass over 
three years of my life, when I began to feel a greater desire to 
serve the Lord, But I found, when | would try to read his 
holy word, my heart was at times engaged in sinful thoughts; 
and oft times, when I was about to atieud a cance, I have 
wept, and exclaimed to myself, (for 1 had no religious acquain- 
tance,) O Lord! teach me if these things are offensive, and I 
will do them no more, I would make resolutions, in my own 
strength, to be sober, and show my little companions that 1 
was resolved to bea Christian, But invariably I fell into 
temptation, And lest you, dear children, should any of you 
be situated in a similar situation, without a spiritual guide, L 
will tell you why I fell into temptation. Because 1 did not 
know I must put my trust in Christ, aud plead with him aloue 
in my closet to keep me from sliding. And ere I go farther, 
let me beg of every one who reads this, to go to their closets, or 
the green orchard, or the mound their convenience may re- 
quire—but, remember I say alone, wheie none but the Saviour 
is nigh——and pray, that through the merits of Christ, your 
wicked hearts may be made holy. It is his joy to hear little 
sinners call on him, and he will bless them according to his 
promise. If you are favoured with pious parents, or Sunday 
school teachers, do not feel angry when they repro.e you, since 
you see in what darkness oiber litle children have been. 
When | found I loved to read a novel vn the Sabbath day bet- 
ter than God's holy word, I felt alarmed, but I knew not the 
cause, I would press the Bible to my heart and say, I do love 
it best; but I did not; and I knew not that f stil had a wicked 
heart, always leading me astray. I even kissed the Bible that 
I might love it better. ‘I'hese outward ceremonies with my 
Bible, yielded me no relief. When I saw a Christian, | en- 
vied him his character, and longed to know it Lwasoue. Oh! 
how ardently did I wish some Christian would ask me the state 
of my mind, or some minister would preach on regeneration! 
but no such deliverer came. You are ready to inquire, how 
did you find the way? Jesus himself led me in a way I 
knew not of, until he revenled hiunselfto me. Le is now the 
joy of my soul, and if I have leisure, | will in some future num- 
ber tell you all the particulars; and if you will attend to the 
duty of secret prayer, (for it was this duty that brought me to 
light an¢ liberty,) I shall be rewarded for my trouble in telling 
you my experience. JOANNA. 





CONTRIBUTION IN A SABBATH SCHOOL, 
The following letters have lately come to hand for our 
Child's Newspaper. ‘The commuttee who wrote the letter to 


Mr. Gridley, are little boys. 
Walnut Hills, March 31st, 1834. 


Rey. and Dear Sir,--If you think the following covrespon- 
dence worthy of a place in the Child’s Newspaper you will 
please give them an insertion. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frev’«x. f, Kemper, 
Geo. WATERMAN, 
Fraxkiin Wasnsery. 


Com, 
Rey. My, Brainerd. 


Walnut Hills, March 11th, 1834. 


Dear Sir,—We gave Mr. Bullard a little money for you last 
Thursday, wpich you have no doubt received before this; we 
have no doubt but he has teld you how we wanted it laid out; 
but we write because some of the scholars of our S. School are 
dissatisfied and say we ought to have written to you. 

About six months ago our School commenced taking up col- 
lections, the money to be laid out in any way the Scholars 








should say. We have had but a small School since we began 
to take collections, only 20 or 30 Scholars: We throw in our 
money once a month; our collections have increased a great 
deal; the last was more than double the first: At our last 
collection we had $5,185 which we thought was enough to be 
worth spencing; and it was put to vote what we should do with 
it; and a Jarge majority were in favour of having it laid out in 
tracts for China; and we want you if you please to make use of 
it ia this way as soon as possible that it may be doing good: 
We see how greatly tracts and books are needed in China, and 
that a few may do much good, We have no doubt but we will 
have a great deal more money at the end of the six months to 
come than we have this time; perhaps double as much. 
Yours respectfully, 

Frepx. E, Kesrer, } 

Josern A. Biaes, 

Tromas Beecuer. \ 

Rev. John Gridley, Agt. Am. T'r. Soc. 


Com. 


REPLY. 
Cincinnati, March 14th, 1834. 
My Dear Young Friends !-- 
I acknowledge with much pleasure, the receipt of your 
letter yesterday, together with $5, 18 cents, to be applied in 
furnishing ‘Tracts for the destitute in China, 


Although you modestly intimate that the contribution 
small one; it is not impre per that you should be told, by it you 
have put in circulation in the Chinese language, at least five 
thousand ten paged tracts, which may reach the bosoms of as 
many fainilies, and be read by ten times as many individuals. 

If fifty thousand immortal beings like ourselves, throug! 
your contribution, have a portion of eternal truth brought be- 
fore their minds, may we not believe and expect, God wil! 
bless it to the souls of some of them. For this we should 
pray. 

Your donation shall be placed in the channel you have di- 
rected, as speedily as the operations of our Society will per- 
mit. Suffer me to express through you, my best wishes for 
your Sabbath School. And may the Lord bless you respect- 
ively, and render you the instruments of much good to others. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jxo. Gnipiey, 
Ag’t. Am, Tr. Soc. 
Masters Frev’x. E. Kemrer, 
Josern A. Biges, 
‘Tuomas K,. Beecner. 


Com, of W.H.S. S. 


N.B. ‘Tracts are printed, (as we are informed,) in the 
Chinese language, at the rate of ten pages (of the size of our 
tracts) for one mill. 


—-— 


Mr. Gutzlaff, the missionary, has issued notice 
that he is about to publish a monthly periodical in 
the Chinese language, principally with the view of 
counteracting the high exclusive notions of the Chi- 
nese, by making them acquainted with the arts and 
sciences and principles of those whom they now de- 
signate and treat as barbarians—Commercial Adv. 


For the Child's Newspaper 
Mr. Editor,—If you think the following little hymn is wor- 
It is ta- 
ken from “Sabbath School Songs: or Hymns and Music for 


Sabbath Schools; by Lowell Mason, Boston.”°—A little book 


thy a place in your columns, you will please insert it. 


which I think should be extensively used in our schools, 


SABBATIL MORNING. 
Awake! Awake! 
Your bed forsake— 
To God your praises pay; 
The morning sun is clear and bright-~ 
How precious is the sacred light! 
With songs of love 
Praise God above; 
It is the Sabbath day. 


Before the morn 
Awaked the dawn, 
The blessed Saviour rose; 
Ile conquered death, and left the grave, 
While so/t across the placid wave 
The morniog Star 
Shone forth afar: 
And vanquished all his foes. 


The angels bright, 
From worlds of light, 
To greet His rising came: 
The Prince of Life with joy they view, 
While heaven its glories o’er him threw : 
Then haste to fly 
Above the sky 
Their raptures to proclaim. 




















POETRY. 





$e — 


From the Christian Index. 

“ Well, Uncle Charles, we have read your pieces about 
drinking whiskey, and we think children ought not to drink that 
bad stuff; but you did not write any little verses about it! Can 
you not make some verses on the subject? If we could write 
poetry, above all things, we would make some about drinking 
drams, and getting drunk, and all that.” “I am glad to hear 
you say so, children; here comes a long string of rhymes, such 
as they are. I am sorry they are not better, but I have not 
now time to amend them.” 


FATHER. 
Come darling, take a little toddy, 
It is a cold and rainy day; 
A litule’s good for any body, 
Come take a little, child, I pray. 


CHILD. 
Oh father, do not tempt me so, 
I fear I'll love it by and by; 
And then my love will grow and gro 
Till I shall drink your bottle dry. 


FATHER. 
Fie, fie, that Uncle Charles, I think, 
Has turn’d you silly quite, and wild; 
Would your dear father tell you drink, 
If this would hurt his darling child? 


CHILD. 
Father, I love you from my heart, 
But oh I fear to taste your brandy; 
‘Vine sugar’d dram shall be your part, 
And I will have my sugar candy. 


Oh father, tell me what’s the matter, 
At Mr. Toper’s house, just by? 
Oh see the little children scatter, 
And hear their mother shriek and cry! 


FATHER. 
Why child, that lazy, drunken hog, 
Has just come home to beat his wife ; 
The brute is now so ful! of grog, 
‘That all must run to save their life. 


CHILD, 
And yet, when he was young, they say, 
He was as good as any body; 
But every cold and rainy day; 
His father gave the darling toddy. 


Father, if he had never tasted, 

Would he have been a drunkard now? 
His credit gone, h‘s money wasted, 

His wife and children sunk in wo? 


FATHER, 
But ah, my child, he drank too deep, 
He should have stopp’d at moderation ; 
If we in proper limits keep, 
‘There is no danger in creation. 


CHILD, 
And father, I may drink too deep, 
If I should taste your sweeten’d grog ; 
And oh, how would my father weep, 
To hear them call me “drunken hog.” 


And father, don’t the Bible say, 
No drunkard shall with Jesus dwell ? 
That God will send them far away, 
To sigh and weep in deepest hell ? 


I love you father, that you know; 
Oh do not spoil your darling son ; 

But should I drink and sink to wo, 
I'll say my father urged me on. 


FATHER. 


Enough, my son, I’ve no desire 
To urge yor on to wo and pain; 

I'll throw my toddy in the fire, 
Avnd never taste myself again. 


My child has rescu’d me from shame. 
And filled his father’s heart with joy ; 

Sure I bad gain’d a drunkard’s grave, 
But for this precious darling boy. 


Another drop I will not covet; 
(James, break that filthy demi-jchn ;) 
For when a man begins to love it, 
He is already half undone, 
Uncre Cuarzes, 


THE CHILD’S NEWSPAPER. 


THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL. 

BY MRS. MALL. 

Hark! hark! ’tis the signal! 

The breezes are steady, 

The anchor is weighing, 

And we must be ready, 

Farewell, my dear mother, 

I fear thou’lt be lonely— 

But oh, do not sorrow, 

T’ll think of thee only. 


And dread not the danger, 
Though I’m on the billow, 

1 know my kind Saviour 

Will watch o’er my pillow, 
The Sea owns his sceptre, 
When its path He was treading, 
‘The winds and the water 

Grew calm at his bidding. 


We'll trust him, we'll trust Him, 
We'll pray, and He’l! hear us; 
On land or on water, 

Alike He’il be near us— 

Let this song bear to Him 

Our heart’s pure devotion, 

And under his guidance 

I°ll launch on the ocean, 


[Selected for the Child’s Newspaper. } 
From the New Sunday School Hymn Book. 
SABBATH SCHOOL, 
I love to join the joyful play, 
To sport beside the shady pool, 


To watch my kite soar far away, 
But more I love the Sabbath school. 


For there I meet my teacher’s smile, 
And read and Jearn that holy Book : 

And Oh my heart doth feel the while 
That God is pleased on us to look. 


And when we bend the knee in prayer, 
And hymns teruyr Redeemer raise, 
It seems to me tliat God is there, 
To hear us pray and sing His praise. 


While others slight this holy day, 
And shun the Gospel’s joyful sound, 

O may I cleave to wisdom’s way, 
And ever in my class be found! 





A WORD TO CHILDREN. 

The Editor of this paper knows of two little girls, 
the one six and the other eleven years of age, who, 
of their own accord, proposed that their mother 
should give them three cents a week each, and 
they would give up the use of sugar in their tea and 
coffee. With this request their mother very cheer- 
fully complied. It was a good many months ago 
that they first began—and have used no sugar since, 
but have received their three cents every week. 
And what do you think they do with their money? 
You shall hear. In the place where they live, the 
people have got into the way of giving something 
on the first Sabbath of every month, for some chari- 
table object—sometimes for the Bible Society, 
sometime for the Missionary Society, sometimes for 
the Education Society, sometimes for the Tract 
Society, and sometimes for other benevolent ob- 
jects. So on the first Sabbath of every month, these 
two little girls take all the money they have saved 
the last month along with them to meeting—and 
when the man comes round with his hat to receive 
what each one has to give, they throw it in with the 
rest—and it goes to buy Bibles and Tracts for those 
who have no such precious things in their houses, 
and perhaps never heard of a Saviour. 

But this is not all. These little girls, finding 
that tea and coffee, without sugar, were not very 
good, soon stopped drinking both—-and now they 
drink nothing but cold water—and all this notwith- 
standing the bad example of their parenjs, who both 
drink tea and coffee, and sugar in it too. Now, 
would it be a good thing for you to follow the 
example of these little girls? Would it not be a 
good thing for all little girls and boys to do it, and 








their parents too? If your parents will not set you 
the example, will you not set an example for them? 
—Ohio Observer. 


—=_— 


From the Youth's Miscellany, 
WHY IT WAS S80. 

Passing down the street the other day, I was me; 
by a boy, perhaps twelve years ofage. His clothes 
were coarse and ragged, but there was an open and 
noble expression in his countenance; and a bri}. 
liancy and penetration in his dark eye, which ren. 
dered his appearance peculiarly interesting to me, 
Looking me in the face, he enquired—é Sir, wij) 
you please to read this paper to me?” presenting a 
note which he held inhishand. “ Cannot you read, 
my son?” Lasked, after eyeing him seriously for a mo- 
ment. He replied—“ No, sir—-my futher drinks.” 
and | saw the tears gathering in his eyes. “But 
does he not,” (I continued,) “earn money suffici- 
ent to pay your tuition?” After hesitating a mo. 
ment, he said—“ Oh, yes, sir; but wen he gets 
drunk every night, and spends it all. 1 wanted to 
learn to read my Bible; and went to school a little 
while—just long enough to learn my A B C’s; but 
he said it was nonsense, and would not let me go 
any more.” 

How thankful should all my young readers be 
that their fathers are not like this little boy’s!~ 
How should they thank God that he has given them 
kind and temperate parents, who delight to provide 
them with teachers; and to instruct them in al] 
things; and especially to read and understand the 
word of God! F 


—_ 


THE BOY THAT WOULDN'T GET MAD. 

I once heard a minister tell a very interesting 
story about two little brothers. He said one of them 
was ten years old, and the other only eight. The 
oldest boy had, within a few months past, indulged 
the hope that God had given him a new heart. He 
thought he was a Christian, that he loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But his little brother did not be- 
lieve that his heart had been changed. He thought 
his brother was no more a Christian than he had 
always been. He said he could not see any differ- 
ence. Yet he meant to try him and see, for, as his 
brother now appeared more sober than usual, and 
was more willing to go to meeting than before, he 
did not feel quite certain that he was not a Christian. 

Now, how do you think this little boy, eight years 
old, undertook to find out whether his brother was re- 
ally a Christian or not? Why, every time he could 
get a chance, he would tread on his brother’s toes, 
kick his heels, or pinch his arms, to see if he wouldn't 
get mad, as he used to. But his brother bore it all 
with meekness and good nature, without an angry 
word or look. This was very different from what 
he used to do. He had before always been ready 
to take revenge on the spot for such an abuse. 

The voungest brother was quite sure that he could 
not do so; for he knew he would get mad if any 
body should treat him so unkindly. He soon be- 
came convinced that his brother was a Christian, 
and that he was not. He thought his brother had a 
new heart and would go to Heaven. But he knew 
his own heart was wicked, and that if he died with 
it so, he must be lost. He became very anxious 
about the salvation of his soul, and in a short time 
he too indulged the hope, that God had pardoned 
hissins, and given him a new heart. They are now 
happy in talking and praying together.—S. S. 
Treasury. 


-——— 


The Missouri State Temperance Society was formed at Co- 


lumbia, on the 18th of October last. Hon. Edward Bates is 
President, and C. Gamble, Esq. Cor. Secretary. 
s 


— 
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